Sour Lights 


“Then he showed four lights when he wished 
them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 


America. The Chamber of Deputies held a special session plans for standardization of armaments in the Western Hemi- 

f honor the — 4 the sphere, and efforts to stop all forms of discrimination. 

: ongress. She presented a scroll of greeting from the Pana- . ee 
i manian Congress of which she is a member, and the entire ovr Rights— d , . ea 
body of women, after viewing the session from the visitors’ for literacy campaigns and 
al gallery was entertained at a reception in the foyer of the ee Se eee education, : ealth proposals, . 
4 beautiful building of the Chamber of Deputies. The closing a ae ulsory pre-nuptial examinations and drives : 
event of the Congress of Women was a reception at the against prostitution, recommendations for the care of children, PS 
3 Palace, where the President and his wife were hosts to the for juvenile courts, the rehabilitation of prisoners, wider 7 
; delegates. social security and minimum wage laws. MS 
f The six working days, all too short for the agenda 4, Current Problems of Inter-American Policy— . 
presented to the delegates, brought forth the same spirit of Encouragement of advance in industry and agriculture : 
fl comradeship and human interpretation of great principles. rather than military aid to Latin America, the aboliti f % 
( Experience with the needs of simple people was the backgr ound anti-democratic regimes, positive efforts toward a Union of ee 
up as goals to steer the action of women in the succeeding were agreed upon. 
days and months and years. Article 7 of the By-Laws of War Victims— 
4 the Inter-American Federation of Women formed at the end Strong support of liberal immigration policies (including ~ 
3 of the conference, says, “All the members of this federation the U. S.) ~~ oe all possible aid to European children, 
3 are obliged to comply faithfully with the agreements and immediate solution of the Palestine problem, and the liquida- 
t resolutions of this first water-American congress of Women to tion of Displaced Persons’ Camps were recommended. : 
i defend the Peace and Democracy, and to promote the unity 6. Civil and Political Rights for Women— ae 


From ‘‘ First Voyage "Round the World by Magellan.” 


Vou. VIL, No. 4 PIONEERS 


In its strength and its shortcomings, the first unofficial 
Inter-American Congress of Women was strongly feminine. 
Its pervading spirit was hospitality and good-will. The colorful 
charm of Guatemala City gave it a setting for pleasant living 
and convenient meeting quarters. The members of the Guate- 
mala League for Democratic Women met incoming delegates 
at the airport, furnished transportation and hotel accommoda- 
tion, provided badges pinned with a silver quetzel bird, symbol 
of Guatemala, and, through the busy days of meeting, inter- 
spersed sight-seeing trips and receptions which were gracious 
and refreshing. They decked the fine new hall of the “Sanidad,” 
the Health Building where the Congress had headquarters 
and plenary sessions, with the flags of the Americas, and over 
its roof blazed the name of the Congress in letters of light. 
We were made welcome. 

Not only the women, but the government received the 
Congress with open arms. Senora Arevalo, wife of the Presi- 
dent of Guatemala, addressed the inaugural session in her 
role of honorary president, stressed the new citizenship rights 
of women in Guatemala, and welcomed the impetus the gather- 
ing gave to the fulfillment of hopes and promises of a better 


of women in their respective countries and in the whole con- 
tinent with the aim of establishing in the future an Inter- 
American Confederation of Women.” 

Committee I, which dealt with responsibilities of women 
toward the United Nations, urged “the formation in every 
country of committees for receiving and distributing all infor- 


AT GUATEMALA 
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mation (about UN) and reminded members to make the 
recommendations of the United Nations a part of the actual 


“conduct of nations.. Many laws of each nation must be 
revised in order that they may harmonize with the new con- 
—_ of human rights and justice which would avoid the causes 
of war.” 

The resolutions, worked out by six committees, meeting 
daily to arrive at statements for endorsement by the plenary 
sessions, could be summed up as follows— 

1. Consequences of the Atomic Bomb— 

Women were urged to use their influence as teachers 
and citizens to discourage the march of fear, to speed the 
beneficent uses of atomic energy, to support the control of 
atomic energy by the United Nations and by civilian agencies 
in every country. Proposals to stop the manufacture of bombs 
and to investigate munitions firms which might be encouraging 
war preparations were passed. 

2. Means of Promoting Democracy— 

Adherence was urged to principles of the United Nations 
Charter, disarmament, self-determination of colonial peoples, 
subordination of military authority to civilian, rejection of 


Recommendations to governments and to women’s associa- 
tions for the vote, for civil rights, especially of married women, 
and various other proposals tending to give women their just 
rights were enthusiastically acclaimed. 


(con't on page Two ) 
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PIONEERS—{Cont'd) 


The Committees which presented these resolutions were 
made up on the basis of expressed interest of delegates in 
various phases of the program. A chairman, chosen for her 
ability to lead and a for facility in both Spanish and 
English, was an important factor in the success of these 
informal working groups. Judith N. de Forgrave of Mexico, 
one of those so skilled in language and in the conduct of 
debate, contributed to the success of Committee 5 and also 
helped Committee 3, where she relieved Ana Rosa de Bilboa 
of Bolivia on several occasions. Maria Rivera of Chile with 
her sweetness and adaptability was an outstanding figures 
These two women will be heads of two of the six regional 
divisions of the permanent federation which grows out of the 
Congress. Another will be Miss Beatrice Brigden of Winnipeg, 
whose forthright and practical contributions to the Congress 
fully justified the tremendous trip which brought her by bus 
from Winnipeg to the landslide which blocked the Laredo 
Road to Mexico City, thence by train and plane to Guatemala. 
Senora Lucila Rubio de Laverde, editor of a woman’s maga- 
zine in Colombia, and Dr. Ana Guadina of the medical 
faculty of the University at Buenos Aires represent South 
American regions, and from Panama and the Antilles Senorita 
Gumersinda Paez will serve. 


Senorita Paez’ position as chairman of the Congress 
was recognition of her standing as a lawyer and member of 
the Chamber of Deputies in her country. As a Negro woman 
and member from a small country she was in a special sense 
aware of minority problems and international pressure. Yet 
her dignity and security as she stood before the assembly of 
women, particularly in the Guatemalan Chamber of Deputies, 
were ‘notable. Both the press and the state officials gave her 
the honor she deserved, and her continuance in the federation 
is one of its strengths. 


The Congress would not have been possible without, 
first, the co-operation of Guatemalan women, and secondly, 
the wonderful work of some of our U. S. WIL women, notably 
Lyn Smith Manduley who took over the press work and did 
a marvelous job on publicity. 


The Secretariat, with headquarters in Washington, will 
have the experience of the leaders who organized and guided 
the first Congress. At the head of them, of course, stands 
Heloise Brainerd of the WIL, whose imagination and con- 
secrated will brought a dream to realization, saved it when 
opposing forces threatened it, and reconciled differences by 
her quiet good-will. Efforts to celebrate her role in the 
success of the Congress met her shy indifference to praise. 
She was presented with a specially made gold medal. She 
could not and would not dramatize the difficulties she overcame 
or the triumphs that others attributed to her work and courage. 
She has simply acccepted the challenge to go on and build 
on the foundation so far laid. She will have again the help 
of Senora Carmen de Lozada, able and experienced, and of 
Mrs. Frances Stewart of Utica, whose long experience in Latin 
America gave her tongue and her mind an almost miraculous 
bilingual dexterity. Again and again during the sessions it was 
Frances Stewart that achieved a true meeting of minds by her 
expert, honest, and tactful translating. 


These leaders have effected, as a result of the Congress, 
a new integration of the force of women in the Americas. 
They have, as did all the delegates, an awareness of the limita- 
tions as well as of the strength of that force. I mentioned at 
the outset certain feminine weaknesses. They are over- 
intensity in speech, carelessness of procedure and the time- 
factor in public business, a love of talk for its own sake. 
These things must be disciplined if women are not to dissipate 
their united purpose. There is also the wide diversity of 
national experience and accomplishment which makes some 


con’t on page Four 


GERMANY AS 


A month in Germany led to tentative observations which 
seem to be supported by long-term workers. The experience 
was the most moving of my year abroad (in eight countries), 
and left me with hope—if we peace-minded people of America 
come to the help of our fellow-workers there. 


First as to opportunities for seeing and talking with 
people. I entered Germany under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Voluntary Service for Peace, traveling on ordinary 
crowded trains which made conversation easy, and stopping 
en route with German friends and Friends. At the inter- 
national camp near Kassel in the American Zone there was a 
changing group of 25 to 35 young people representing all 
zones and six nationalities. I visited the work of German 
Quakers in Kassel for five days. On leaving Germany I went 
straight to a conference arranged by the Swiss WIL at 
Zurich, attended by sixteen of our German members. 

One’s strongest impression was amazement at the lack 
of Nazi influence on the minds of the German young people 
one met. I had expected to have to allow for a difference 
in education. But no—one felt immediately at home in a 
group. Younger people were perhaps less inclined than pacifists 
here to think of going against authority for the sake of 
principle, but they were eagerly concerned to bring about 
lasting peace. To quote from Harold Walton, an English 
worker with Friends: “I am learning from these young men 
and women, who grew up in the Third Reich, that the human 
mind is NOT a lump of clay which a dictator can mould to 
his own form, but a resilient, living thing . . . .” 

Mosi younger as well as older people are terribly dis- 
couraged and many have lost all faith. A young architect, on 
being asked when Kassel would be rebuilt, replied, “Never”— 
that the coming generation had not enough strength. And one 
does not wonder, seeing the acres of destruction. Yet the 
companionship of peace-minded workers from abroad and the 
opportunity to work for something constructive at once create 
a different atmosphere. 

People write that German civilization is going down 
fast in the struggle for food—that people cannot think beyond 
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PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES 


At the Annual Meeting it was agreed that a specific and 
condensed Program for action should be evolved from the 
Principles and Policies* adopted there. Selection of items 
for emphasis has been guided by developments in national 
and international affairs, our intention to give priority to 
international issues on which other national Sections can 
co-operate, and the limitations of our own resources, 


The following program is now being carried forward by 
Mrs. Marshall and the National Executive Committee. Local 
circumstances may lead branches to add to this list of prior- 
ities, but additional items must fall within the policies adopted 
at the last Annual Meeting. 


I. United Nations , 


1. Secure United Nations participation in (a) the 
Greek aid program; (b) any organization and reconstruc- 
tion of Europe, including the Marshall Plan; (c) all similar 
issues properly within the sphere of UN. 


2. Support current proposals of UN bodies, such as 
Human Rights Commission, Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. 


“ 3. Make a thorough study of the problem of universal 


disarmament, and support a logical and balanced proposal. 
In the meantime, support the resolution submitted by Nor- 
man Thomas to the National Peace Conference. 

4. Ask other national sections to co-operate in petition- 
ing governments to secure establishment of Commission on 
Biological Warfare (and other new weapons of mass destruc- 
tion) similar to the Atomic Energy Commission. 

I. Inter-American Co-operation. 

1. Support the program drawn up by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Congress of Women at Guatemala, August 20-27, 1947. 

2. Oppose the Inter-American Military Co-operation 
Act (H. R. 3836), authorizing the export of arms to Latin 
America. 

*See “Principles and Policies,” July FOUR LIGHTS. 
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1 SAW IT 


their immediate needs. Yet, besides the evidence of personal 
kindness in help with heavy luggage and the generous sharing 
of food, there was great interest in America and in the idea of 
European Federation, and one finds groups such as the WIL 
and FOR forming or re-forming to work for social welfare 
and international peace. There is fear of Russian authori- 
tarianism, based partly on the experience of young men who 
fought in Eastern Europe, and a great need exists in Ger- 
many as in America for ways to bridge this gap. 

The WIL members who came out of Germany to the 
Zurich Conference were forward-looking, deep-thinking women. 
They were touched by the friendship of the Swiss women who 
had invited them, and one felt that the glimpse of Switzerland 
and the feeling of solidarity they found, sent them back with 
new courage. In this group and among individual German 
women whom I met are those whose experience have made 
them spiritually-minded leaders beyond most. 

These friends of ours need help desperately. We must 
send them more food and clothing. If you want names, write 
to the WIL in Philadelphia or to me personally at P. O. Box 
90, Moorestown, N. J. CARE parcels of all kinds are becom- 


ing available, and there is still use in sending individually | 


prepared parcels to supplement them. Practically no personal 
or household article is available in sufficient quantity; soap 
and cleaning materials are greatly needed, and clothing, 
but above all, food. One woman wrote recently of a professor 
friend’s saying that sometimes it seemed as if the atomic bomb 
would be preferable to what they are undergoing—with too 
little food to live, too much to die, as some one has explained it. 

There are undoubtedly still Nazis in Germany. The 
people I met are neither Nazi nor Communist, nor will they 
he, I am convinced, though others may take one of these ways 
through desperation. But their groups may become too weak 
to act. So let us send them food and letters of encouragement. 
Germany is not the only place where there is need, but the 
scale of it is so great that it appalls one. We must not stop 
now, with a worse winter coming on. We must keep alive 
the spark that is in our German friends. 


GRACE RHOADS. 


LICIES 1947-1948 IN BRIEF 


III. Relief. Rehabilitation, and Economic Resources. 

1. Support the establishment of the International Trade 
Organization, and policies for freer trade; so far this has 
included opposition to restrictive features of the first Wool 
Bill and of the Nursery Stock Bill. 

2. Secure legislative recognition of the fact that a 
tremendous amount of American financial aid is necessary for 
the peaceful reconstruction of the world, and that the world’s 
diverse and critical needs are inter-related. A wise program 
would include more money for adequate feeding, support 
of IRO, and of the International Children’s Fund, support 
of a Marshall plan operating on a non-political basis and in 
co-operation with UN commissions, admission of displaced 
persons, etc. 

IV. Desplaced Persons, Refugees, and Immigration. 

1. Support the Stratton Bill (H. R. 2910). 

2. Support the International Refugee Organization. 
V. Democracy and Human Rights. 

1. Support the resolution on prisoners and expellees 
passed by the WILPF Executive at Geneva. 

2. Foster in the U. S. the program of UNESCO under 
the guidance of the international WILPF representative in 
Paris. 

3. Support the current anti-lynching bill (S. 1352- 
H. R. 3488). 

4. Support a permanent Fair Employment Practices Act 
(S. 984). 

5. Support the abolition of poll taxes as prerequisites 
for voting. 

VI. Growth of Military Influence in Civilian Affairs. 

1. Oppose universal military training. 

2. Oppose extending the power of the military 
branches of the government over State Department policy, 
and over the new Intelligence Agency. 

VII. Women in World Affairs. 

1. Co-operate with the Committee on Women in World 
Affairs in supporting qualified candidates for appointment 
to positions in the UN and government of the U. S. 


WlLers AROUND THE WORLD 
(Excerpts from the latest International Circular Letter.) 


NORWAY 


Augusta Helliesen, Consultative member of the Nor- 
wegian Branch of WILPF, writes of action taken against the 
recent threat of peacetime conscription for women in 
Norway: 

“The Norwegian Executive Committee of the WILPF 
immediately discussed the question and sent ... . (a) resolution 
of protest to all members of Parliament . . . . The Oslo sec- 
tion . . . arranged a meeting to discuss the question and a 
crowded audience supported the resolution of the Execu- 
tive. Most of the women’s organizations took up the matter. 
At the meetings of these organizations held in some places, 
members of the: WILPF spoke or too part in discussion 
against the proposal. All the resolutions passed were against 
conscription for women in peacetime and condemned the 
setting up of military training schools for women ... . At 
the same time a lively discussion took place in the press... . 
Tension grew when it became known that the Ministry of 
Defense intended to send about 130 young women as a 
part of Norwegian occupation troops to Germany, ‘to raise 
the moral tone’ and they were being trained in the use of 
weapons. 

“The result of the discussion in the press and the reso- 
lutions was that when debated in the Parliament the proposal 
for conscription was defeated and, incidentally, the occupa- 
tion troops went to Germany were exclusively male . . . It 
has proved that the plans for conscription of women have 
been for the moment laid down because of the opposition of 
the women’s organizations, but we must be clear that the 
question will probably be raised again later and we must 
continue to be on guard and keep public opinion alert.” 


FRANCE 


The following is a translation of a part of Madame 
Duchene’s report: 

“Since January, 1947, the French section has continued 
its plan of holding ‘information’ meetings. They have had 
one on the situation in Mexico, one of Yugoslavia, and one 
on the Middle East, particularly Palestine. The most im- 
portant one, held in the meeting place of the Society of 
Friends, concerned the present situation in Indo-China. As 
a result of this meeting the Executive Committee was asked to 
take a statement to M. Paul Ramadier, the President of the 
Council, urging the French government to respect its agree- 
ment of March, 1946, recognizing the liberty of the republic 
of Indo-China, to put an end to a war which would have the 
character of ‘reconquest,’ and immediately to undertake 
negotiations with the qualified representatives of Indo-China. 

“These ‘information’ meetings seem to us so far— 
besides their educational value for our members and guests— 
the best way of adding new members.” 


INDIA 


Mrs. Lankester, a member of the British section, deliv- 
ered in person a message from the two chairmen of the 
WILPF to the members of the All-India Women’s Conference 
at their annual session last December. She writes: 

“The All-India Women’s Conference is the largest body 
of women on an All-India bassis, having 200 centres and 
30,000 members keenly interested to work together for their 
country .... There are as fine women leaders in India as 
in any country in the world and now that its independence 
seems to be assured they are enlarging their interest and 
extending it to world problems. We all know that Indian 
women are to the fore now in international ‘affairs. Mrs. 
V. L. Pandit, a former president and a member of the 
WILPF, was the first woman to lead a country’s delegation 
to United Nations, while Mrs. Hansa Mehta is serving on the 
Commission on Human Rights and Begum Hamid Ali on the 
Status of Women Commission. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur 
represents her country on UNESCO. 

“I felt it inspiring to hear the A. I. W. C. President 
affirm her belief that ‘there is a consciousness in every country 
of the world to-day of the great forces—spiritual, moral, 
political and economic—that must be harnessed to enable 
human beings to grow and develop to their full stature, and 
establish international justice and goodwill which alone can 


ensure world peace. 
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SEE YOUR CONGRESSMAN ON UMT 


The House Armed Service Committee by a vote of 20 to 0 
on July 25 reported out a bill, H. R. 4278, which provides for 
at least a year of compulsory military training for every male 
between the ages of 18 and 20 in the United States. 

The bill was acted upon in less than ten minutes’ time 
with barely a quorum of the Committee present. Thirteen 
members of the Committee stayed away from the meeting in 
protest over the chairman’s high +handedness in rushing action 
on the bill. Of these 13 several are likely to favor the bill 
but nevertheless objected to the hastly action. No amend- 
ments were permitted by the Chairman Walter Andrews, and 
the bill was not even read either in the subcommittee, which 
met the previous week or before the full Committee. The 
purpose of rushing the bill out of committee without any 
study or consideration is to set the stage for an anticipated 
special session. The strategy of the War Department is to 
get immediate consideration then. 

You have an important job during October before 
your Senators and Representatives go back to Washington 
if and when a special session is called or in January. The 
value of interviews while they are at home cannot be overstated. 
Many Congressmen told me that they wanted to wait until 
they went home to find out how their constituents felt before 
making their decision on this issue. 

Each WIL Branch (or member if there is no branch) 
should organize a representative delegation of key persons 
from church, farm, labor and educational groups to call on 
its Congressmen. If you cannot get a delegation, go yourself. 
Particular efforts should be made with members who are on 
strategic committees, such as Armed Services, Rules, Appro- 
priations, Foreign Affairs and Steering. H. R. 4278 goes to 
the House Rules where the issue may be decided by a margin 
of one or two votes. If we kill it here by concentrated effort, 
UMT may be defeated decisively. 

Send to our Washington Office for the list of key men 
whose vote may be very decisive on this question. Make an 
extra effort to contact them if they are in your state even 
though they may not be in your own district. 

The effort of UMT may well be a turning point in the 
growing trend of military vs. civilian control. EVERYTHING 


DEPENDS ON YOU! 
ANNALEE STEWART. 


Literature Corner 


There is a lot of material here in the National Literature Depart- 
ment office just begging to be used. Let us launch a drive to see 
that it finds the right person. Let us expand and tell others about 
the WIL and its program. Let each of us form a committee of one 
all over the country and assign ourselves three things to do each 
month. This month, order from us and give or sell to friends: 
Ten copies of Four Lights—5 cents each. 
Ten copies of our new pamphlet on race relations, The Inte- 
gration of the Negro into American Life—10 cents each. 
, how about getting a new supply of our Pax sticker booklets, 
and using them on your own letters and giving them to others? They 
are $1 for a book of a hundred. (We still have a number of our own 
Pax pins made in Switzerland at 25 cents.) 
.. How about it? 

~»=“Read about Guatemala, the Hostess to the first Inter-American 
“Congress of Women. 

Four books recommended for further understanding of Guatemala are: 

Four Keys to Guatemala, Kelsey and Burbank. 

Guatemala Profile, Addison Burbank. ; 

The House in Antigua, Louius Adamic. 

Santiago de los Caballeros, Dorothy Popenoe. 

For those desiring a “Bibliography in English about Guatemala,” just 
send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to: 
DR. NORA B. THOMPSON 
116 Argyle Road 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania 


INCREASE IN DUES 
{ The National Executive Committee, after careful consideration 
and correspondence with State Branches, has decided to ask for a 
voluntary increase of dues to a minimum of $2.00 (instead of $1.50) 
‘as of September 1, 1947. This action will have to be confirmed by 
the membership at the annual meeting next May, but in the mean- 
time, dues bills are being issued for this amount. The majority of 
State Branches favored this increase, which brings the rate for an 
International Associate Membership to $7.00 (instead of $6.50). 


con’t from page Two. \ 


groups impatient of the struggles of others less advanced on 
the roads to social progress. There is the frustration of the 
woman who has been pushed aside or exploited and who allows 
pent-up bitterness and despair their way. 

Women of North America, while not free by any means 
from many of these frustrations, have learned much by longer 
experience with the methods of working in greater freedom 
of speech and action. There is danger, therefore, that they 
may become complacent and superior in dealing with the 
emotional intensity of the Latin American woman’s emergence 
into new fields. The North American women need to over- 
come language limitations. Those who know Spanish were 
both more gracious and more able. Those who had deep 
human sympathy and patience and control had gifts even 
greater than tongues. One of these, Miss Mildred Burgess, 
international representative of the Business and Professional 
Woimen’s Association, was fortunately vice-president of the 
Congress. She was an aid to other officers by her knowledge 
of procedure, but even more by her balance and humor, which 
helped ride out some of the storms of conflict and criticism 
which, as she so sagely pointed out, “must be expected if 
you call a conference.” 

One of these storms was seized upon by the press, as so 
often happens. Although local papers were both generous 
and sympathetic to the Congress, they could not be expected 
to neglect the drama of dispute which rent one of the plenary 
sessions. The proposal to “scrap” all atomic od and 
outlaw atomic weapons, was strongly urged in a motion by 
Annalee Stewart as an amendment to recommendations for 
mere “control” as proposed by Committee I. On this subject 
excited disagreement arose. The delegate from Haiti, Madame 
Alice Garoute, was photographed for a front page of El 
Imparial with upraised arm exhorting the delegates to beware 
how they threw away this instrument of world control. The 
United States, trusted by small nations, was a safe custodian, 
till the United Nations was stronger. Tides of oratory swept 
her aside, but her quiet intensity remained, chief support of 
one side of the controversy. When the resolution to outlaw 
and destroy the bomb was passed by majority vote, there 
were from some quarters the inevitable charges of Russian 
influence. One delegate, Rosa Chacon of Costa Rica, with- 
drew and published a bitterly accusing letter. The Congress 
united itself quickly and a vote to sustain the purpose and 
the procedure was joined in by those who differed as well as 
those who agreed with the amendment. Even Madame Garoute 
took the platform to say in her impressive low voice that she 
was convinced of the good faith of the Congress and of its 
fairness and friendliness to her. She would not let her name 
be used to spread disaffection in any way. Her appearance 
in her black dress with gray hair closely folded behind her 
ears and eyes clear and earnest was one of the most affecting 
moments of the Congress. 

So the sixty-nine women delegates from eighteen Ameri- 
can countries learn from action and re-action the concrete 
lessons of co-operation and opened new paths to peace. 


ADELAIDE N. BAKER. 


EDITORIAL CORRECTION 


The editor is in debt to one of our readers for calling to her 
attention a printing error in the last issue, the Principles and Policies 
number of July. On the top right column of page three, a line 
should be inserted after “employer organizations” which should read 
“Maintain machinery for easing tensions and adjud-.” 
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